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SUND AY MORNING, JULY 9 ra. 



The sound of silence In ray heart- 
Sweet murmurous voices of the rain, 

Stir like tlie sighing summer trees, 
And brhg tbe summer back again.' 

Tbe silence of Earth's Sabbath morn 
All tbe blue dome Of heaven fills, 
, And morning cloads, like incense bome, 
Float o'er the congregated hills. , 

The dim green aisles rench far away, 
With fragrant stir of. dewy trees; 

Tbe flushing laurels rain their snow, 
At the soft shiver of the breeze. 

And far and grand, the slumbrous swell, 
The eternal wind-swept anthem rolls? 

And dies into the ' ' Gloria " 
That whispers in our silent souls. 

Ah 1 Heaven and Earth had met at last, 
When we two walked alone that day, 

And wind and sunshine bore our prayer 
For him who wandered far away I 

And sitting on the fallen tree, 

Where the lone path grew bare and steep, 
We listened to tbe dreamy sound, 

The sigh of silence in her sleep 1 

We plucked the violet's heart-Shaped leaf, 
To mark the hymn we lovett so well,— 

Whore all our dearest thoughts of him, 
And all our tendere3t memories dwell. 

The faded leaf still marks tbe page, 
And in the chancel's stained ray, 
We hear the white-stoled priest read o'er 
. The Gospel that we read that day. . 

And for the' incense of the woods, 

The flecks of sky, and golden beam— 
'The symphonies of morning winds, 
And all the music of our dream— 

We hear the voice of earthher praise, 
Whore the clear choir chant and sing, 

And all the golden stops break forth 
Till echoing aisle and arches ring. 

But what can wake that faded time? 
Or as the full-voiced organ: rolls, - 
- Lift a Te Deum grand as that, 

With such an answer in our souls I 
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rated in such places. The fact speaks well for 
the course of.ins'truction adopted by the teacher, 
and for the intelligence of the - pupils, who it 
seems, enjoy most keeniy the flnel/ interpreted 
but difficult music. 

Soiree of Chamber Music— Twenty-Ninth Con- 
cert.— Trio, E flat, Op. 1, No. 1, Beethoven, Wm. 
Mason, T. Thomas and Bergner; Salon-Stuck, 
S.oohr, by Theodore Thomas; Lieder ohne Worte, 
Mendelssohn, by Wm. Mason; Trio, E flat, Op. 
100, Schubert, by Mason, Thomas and Bergner. 
r,, Matinee of Chamber Music— Thirtieth Concert. 
— Trioin.B flat, Op. 11, Beethoven, Messrs. Ma- 
son, Thomas and Bergner; Andante, from Sona- 
ta, B flat, Mendelssohn, by F. Bergner; Phanta- 
sie-Stiick and Noveletten, Schumann, by Wm. 
Mason, and Trio, C minor, Op. 102, Raff, by 
Messrs. Mason, Thomas and Bergner. 
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MUSIC IN CONNECTICUT. 

Miss Porter's Young Ladies' School, Farm- 
inqton, Ct.— The regular and very pleasant clas- 
sical reunions at the above school took place last 
month. We give the' programmes below. It 
will be seen that they are strictly classic-and of a 
high character not often welcomed or even tole- 



The reproduction of "L'Etoile du Nord" at 
Vienna's Corrt Theatre, is. reported as very suc- 
cessful with De Murska as Catherine, and Beck as 
Peter the Great, and Beck— ondit— made a great 
hit by enacting Peter. Mile. Telheim was the 
Prascovia: 

French operettes still attracted well at the Carl 
Theatre, and " La Vic Parisicnue " excited a fu- 
rore. . 

Mile. Artot ? s acceptance with Berlin's opera 
public had rather increased than diminished since 
her performance in light French operas. 

Laura Harris appeared in "La Monnaie " ope- 
ra at Brussels, while "Mignon " was preparing. 

ltotue : s opera house being deserted by the pub- 
lic, like all other theatres in that city, was closed 
by its manager. r '»* f '■■•;'■■ ' 

Leipsic's Gewandbaus concert association, re- 
cently performed Handel's " Esther." 

Barcelona's "Liceo" desires operatic perform- 
ance from Mme. Btirbot* Patti, and Tamberlik. 
Ml 1 e. Vitali had been very successful there. 

Delle Sedie, a celebrated opera singer, has been 
appointed professor of singing at tbe Paris Con- 
servatoire, vice, Paulin Espenasse, deceased— a 
choice highly commended there. 

La France Musicale suggests that Adelina 
Patti does not really intend visiting St. Peters- 
burg, for operatic performance, and supposes the 
rumor that she had really engaged there was 
started to wake up the Parisian public. Curren- 
cy is given to a report that she with Strakosch 
will manage Les Italiens. 

Alary had a benefit there recently, when his one 
act opera was performed. Masked balls have 
stopped there. 

Tamberlik is reported to have leased the Italian 
Opera House at St. Petersburg, with stipulation 
for a good subvention from government. 

Joseph White— a black man-i-and good violin- 
ist, gave a concert at Hertz's saloon, Paris, on 
February 26, with Mine. Wekerlin, Damoreau, 
and Delle-Sedie to assist him. 

The" International Theatre, at Paris, really in- 
tends to make a grand show in opera, if great 
'HWista can do it. There is talk' of engaging Mile. 
Czillag for that grand exposition opera. 

Parisian journals speak enthusiastically of the 
musical treat afforded by Rossini at his last mati- 
nee, when Alboni, Mile. Batta, and Gardonlsang 
charmingly, and Raviua played bis own music so 
well that praise followed for both composer and 
performer. 

The Musical World's lively correspondent at 
Milan renews the attack upon Milan's grand op- 
era—La Scala — with Increased virulence: 

TO SIGNOK SCHIRA. 

Caro Maestro, &c. — I will now finish my rela- 
tion of the Carnival music at La Scala. I left off 
with the prima donna, and now will commence 



with the tenor. Carrion, who is the youthful 
lover, can, with regard to age, shake hands with 
the Signora Tosi; but he is well read in all the 
subterfuges of art, and endeavors by all means in 
his powar to conceal the ravages which time has 
caused in his once charming voiC9. When he 
sings with tbe prima donna, •'Io|t'am"o tum'ami," 
they make together more than a century; and 
when "Don Sebastian" reveals hlmssll to his- 
subjects, who do not recognise him because he 
has become so old, he exclaims, desperately, "It 
is your father that heaven sends to you," he 
should say instead, "your grandfather." ■ The 
voice of Signor Carrion has become almost inaud- 
ible; and no wonder, after a career of' more- than 
thirty years, especially, as be (being. in reality a 
tenore leggiero) has persisted in singing operas 
which appertain to a tenore robusto. It is a 
voice labricated at home in the morning, placed 
in a box, and sent out in the theatre in the even- 
ing. Of A's natural, B's fiat, and oven C's be 
has abundance; but, goodnes3, what notes! 
Give to any person unexpectedly, and suddenly, 
a kick, and -the bowl that he will immediately 
give will resemble the "ut depoitrine" of the 
principal tenor of La Scala; and the audience 
who, on hearing Carrion sing two of these notes 
in his romanza, were right when they lost all 
patience,. immediately produced their keys and 
whistles, rendering the theatre a very Pandemo- 
nium. It is better that Signor Carrion should 
learn these truths, because at present he is in a 
false position. Kb has 6ee?i an excellent artist, 
and has acquired fortune and tame, therefore, has 
no need to wish to increase the one by demolish- 
ing the other. The baritone Giraldoni is theonly 
one who saved himself In the wreck. To say the 
least, he is an artist with a voice, and wl.q knews 
how to sing with passion, added to which he has 
a good and handsome presence; but even he in 
th . midst of the. confusion was not always at his 
ease, and the agitation to a certain .extent para- 
lyzed his efforts. 

■ .. Witiwegard -to (the bassoprofondo antl Ms foggy 
voice, he is a spoiled baritone ; and in the -finale 
to the third act was obliged to alter and turn up- 
side down all his part, and in this mannei said 
finale lost half its effect. It was a sad mistake 
'to engage a man without the necessary voice for 
so important a part. In- general everything was 
confused and bad. The orchestra did not follow 
the voices, and the choruses were out of tunej 
and in the march the trombones were out of tun© 
and the drums were too loudly beaten. There 
was nothing but confusion and feebleness, which' 
must be attributed more than anything else to the 
double direction, because if the Maestro Concer- 
tatore at tbe pianoforte rehearsals places the tempi 
well, there is often the peril that the conductor of 
the orchestra will alter everything according to 
his idea, and in this way there is no accord, pre- 
cision, or lite. This is a most important .ques- 
tion of art, and it appears the gentlemen of La 
Scala treat it with a lightness which is deplora- 
ble. Signor Mazzucato was called upon to con- 
duct the ' ' Africaine. " Why was he not asked to 
conduct also the "Don Sebastiano?" The opera 
of Donizetti is not perhaps a grand opera in five 
acts like that of Meyerbeer; and its being Italian, 
perhaps, takes away its right to be treated with 
equal care and regard. It is impossible that this 
system of two directions can . coutinue. Thera 
should be one director ' only. Signor Cavallini 
has been a good conductor, and hi s reputation 
will remain intact if he retires in time, because 
retiring .will add to his fame. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that he will not overlook his art for the 
paltry consideration of wounded vanity. The- 
matter merits serious regard and prompt remedy. 
Another thing which conduced to the general 
fiasco on tbe evening in question was the misery 
and stinginess of the mise en scene — the fllthiness 
of the decorations. Those dresses and properties 
would have been indecent in a small country 
theatre. At La Scala never have such old dresses 
been seen,— dirty, greasy, ermine stamped on 
cotton, washed rags, dried tinsel, and torches 
madeol candle ends. The funeral car of -paste- 



